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the reality of Jesus' temptations, and upon the limitation of his knowl- 
edge. Yet he never failed and never sinned. "Religious instinct, 
apart from scholarship, prefers to think that the apostles and evangelists 
were mistaken, rather than our Lord, when they make him seem to say 
that he would return in bodily form within a generation to rule his 
kingdom." As a matter of fact, Christ did come, and in a manner that 
John recognized, i.e., through the Holy Spirit ; " and was in his kingdom, 
the church, ruling and guiding it." "The Parousia has come." Of the 
miracles, Dr. Slattery says, "Religious experience has the best of rights 
to .stay the hands of critics when they form a theory and cut up the 
Gospels to fit it." "Religious experience has full cause to be sure that 
many of our Lord's deeds were beyond the comprehension of both his 
own day and ours." 

The crux of the final lecture, which deals with God, is its Trinitarian 
apologetic. In brief, the argument is that of "a social Trinity." God 
made the world " to win a larger field for his love." We may not deny 
God the joy of growth from glory to glory. "It would not be strange 
if this (philosophic) conviction of pluralism joined with the instructive 
search for unity might some day soon bring philosophy to put forth a 
hypothesis which should be very near the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of the Trinity." 

This brief survey gives no notion of the marked literary excellence of 
the book, of its aptness of illustration, of its frequent cogency of argument. 
But it may serve to indicate the chief results to which, in Dr. Slattery's 
judgment, the study of religious experience, as related to formal theology, 
may lead. These lectures reveal a broad general acquaintance with 
current modes of thought in the various fields of practical and formal 
theology. The author brings to bear illustrations from psychotherapy, 
pragmatism, pluralism, etc. And yet it becomes rather apparent that 
the bent of the apologetic is to make the confessional status quo acceptable 
to the modern mind. 

Henry B. Robins 

Pacific Coast Baptist Seminary 
Berkeley, Cal. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 1 

Volume IV (" Confirmation"-" Drama") 

The standard of excellence laid down in the earlier volumes of this 
series is fully maintained in Vol. IV. Of the 166 writers who contributed 

1 The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings. Vol. IV 
"Confirmation"-"Drama." Scribner, 1012. Pp. xvi-007. 
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to its 907 double-column pages, twenty-nine wrote on Semitic themes, 
and produced forty-seven articles. Like its predecessors, Vol. IV is to be 
commended for its long and exhaustive treatments of certain themes, 
composed of several articles prepared by specialists in their respective 
fields. Some of the most notable are, "Cosmogony and Cosmology" 
(pp. 125-79), composed of nineteen articles written by as many well- 
known specialists on the peculiar beliefs of as many different prominent 
nationalities; "Crimes and Punishments" (pp. 248-305), comprised of 
fifteen articles; "Death and Disposal of the Dead" (pp. 411-511), con- 
sisting of twenty articles by as many eminent scholars; "Demons and 
Spirits" (pp. 565-636), with twenty articles of notable character; 
"Disease and Medicine" (pp. 723-72), made up of eleven articles; 
"Divination" (pp. 775-830), comprising seventeen articles which discuss 
the prevalence of this phenomenon among different peoples. About one- 
quarter to one-third of these combination articles are Semitic. The 
writers of these and other Semitic articles are recognized as some of the 
leaders in Semitic research. Among them may be named on Assyro- 
Babylonian themes: A. H. Sayce, L. W. King, R. Campbell Thompson, 
T. G. Pinches, and S. H. Langdon; on Egyptian: W. M. F. Petrie, G. 
B. Foucart, F. LI. Griffith, H. R. Hall; on Hebrew themes: W. H. 
Bennett, J. P. Peters, L. B. Paton, L. W. Batten, and Jas. Strachan; 
on Jewish matters: Ignaz Goldziher, M. Gaster, Joseph Morris, and H. 
Hirschfeld; on Muhammadan themes: Stanley Lane-Poole, D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, F. W. Juynboll, Gaudefroy-Demombynes, and C. Priifer. 

Such articles as present the archaeological results of research in the 
Semitic field are up to date and comprehensive in character. The 
researches of R. Campbell Thompson in the realm of demons and spirits 
as held by the Assyro-Babylonians are especially instructive. Those 
peoples were thoroughly convinced of the existence of disembodied 
spirits, and reduced them to exact classes and species. Besides these 
there were unhuman spirits which flitted about in innumerable hordes 
to threaten the safety of humans. And a third class was that of semi- 
human demons, which were a kind of goblins of semi-human parentage. 
The presence of such spirits gave rise to the production of innumerable 
ways and means of guarding human life. Foucart tells us that the 
character of demons and spirits in Egypt was in conformity to the general 
animistic character of the primitive religions of the Nile valley. In 
Egypt every object or being natural or manufactured had its demon or 
demons. But Egyptian demons were the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient gods (p. 587). The formulae 
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confuse them constantly. Such demons or spirits existed in groups, and 
became gods by "emergence" (p. 588). No ordinary mortal can ever 
become a god or even a demon. Gaudefroy-Demombynes in speaking 
of Islam recognizes three classes of living beings higher than man: (1) 
angels, (2) demons, and (3) jinn — all formed from one single substance, 
instead of from a combination of substances like the human body 
(p. 615). 

The hundred-page article on "Death and the Disposal of the Dead" 
(pp. 411-511) is a vade mecum of the subject. Its twenty articles are full 
of the latest researches of ethnologists and archaeologists among all the 
chief peoples of the earth. Naturally the Egyptian customs occupy the 
chief place among the Semites. H. R. Hall has presented a full con- 
densed treatment of the peculiar ideas of these people as revealed in their 
elaborate ceremonies and ritual. No other burial rites in the world 
have attracted so much attention. After the invention of the process of 
embalming, the chief peculiarity of their rites was the artificial preser- 
vation of the body of the deceased. Their views of the value of human 
life, and of the activities of the dead in the underworld are carefully set 
forth. Lane-Poole has also done good service in presenting the mys- 
terious burial rites of the Muhammadans of the present day — unique and 
far-reaching in their influence on the lives of the Arabs. 

The least satisfactory sets of articles touching the Semites are those 
which aim to present the religious and psychological sides of their 
natures — least satisfactory because of the vagueness of the available 
material rather than because of the author's treatment of the same. 

As to "Conscience," the Egyptian had no word for it; nor is there 
any word that is its equivalent any more than there is for "morality" or 
"remorse." But a careful study of their inscription material shows 
manifestations of what we might call an "organized conscience." 
Psychologically they connected it with methods of perception of the 
"ego." As to "Creed," the Assyro-Babylonians had none, though they 
had sane religious beliefs. Among Egyptians the nearest approach to 
a universally accepted body of doctrine, which we call a creed, was the 
belief in immortality. Documents which discuss it preponderate in the 
literature of the nation. The most accepted form of it is that associated 
with the Osiris legend. Of course, statements of the creed of the Hebrews 
and the Muhammadans are not difficult to formulate. 

A few of the single articles deserve especial mention. L. W. Batten 
has the happy faculty of stating succinctly the best things that can be 
said on the "Decalogue"; L. B. Paton elaborates the evidence for the 
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god "Dagan, Dagon," and shows convincingly that he was not a fish- 
god, but most probably an agricultural deity, related to the Hebrew 
word for "corn" {dagan). James Strachan gives a clear historical 
statement of "Criticism (Old Testament)." C. Prufer amplifies the 
real significance of "Drama" among the Arabs at the present day. 

The exhaustive character of every article is emphasized and enhanced 
by the citation, either in footnotes or at the end, of a selected specialized 

bibliography on the phases discussed. 

Ira Maurice Price 
University of Chicago 



CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS 1 

Faith is the fundamental element in religion. In faith there is 
an essential and regulating intellectual principle. "Observation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, wonder, curiosity, fear and doubt in 
presence of them, underlie religion, but unless they issue in distinctive 
faith, religion is still unconstituted. Faith does not shut its eyes to 
things seen, but, while seeing them, looks beyond to realities discerned 
behind them." Here we find the keynote to Dr. Curtis' book. The 
following five hundred pages are not a dogmatic but a historical 
unfolding of its embodied thought. There is no religion without a creed 
and confession, and this declaration is just a plain matter of history. 

At the beginning, the author gives valuable definitions of words that 
are in constant use but of which there is too often no very clear concep- 
tion of the meaning. A "Creed" is a short, comprehensive, dignified, 
frequently used, often rhythmical, statement, in the first person, of 
faith. A "Confession" is a more minute and systematic statement of 
faith, or creed. A "Catechism" is a creed or confession broken up and 
analytically simplified into a series of didactic questions and answers 
to assist the memory and intelligence of the young and unlearned. In 
like manner are defined: "Manifesto," "Declaration," "Profession," 
"Platform," "Symbol," "Consensus," "Covenant," "Form," 
"Formula," "Standard," "Rule of Faith," "Syllabus," "Decrees," 
"Canons," "Articles," "Theses," "Propositions," "Places," "Revision." 
We have put in the whole list because we believe there is need of greater 
precision in the use of these terms. 

Having made a statement of his hypothesis, Dr. Curtis proceeds to 

1 A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in Christendom and Beyond. By 
William A. Curtis. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1911. 



